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AMERICAN INTEREST IN INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRAVEL 





by H. H. Kelly For the first time, the United States in 1946 became an 


official participant in international treaty arrangements by 
which its citizens and those of other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere may enjoy reciprocal privileges for motor tour- 
ing. This was accomplished by the United States Govern- 
ment’s becoming a party to a convention on the regulation 
of inter-American automotive traffic. Cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the states and motoring 
associations makes possible the successful carrying out of 
these new international arrangements, which have been under 
consideration for many years. The present volume of inter- 
national automobile traffic in the Western Hemisphere, with 
the exception of that between the United States, Canada, and 
Mewico, is not large, but future potentialities are great in 
view of highway development in the other American re- 
publics, the desire of Americans to find new travel experiences, 
and the foreign economic policy of the United States Govern- 
ment, in which expenditures by our tourists in foreign coun- 
tries constitute an important factor. 
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cial The United States Government has recently be- 
er- come a party to a multilateral convention in the 
; of field of international travel by motor vehicle. This 


eral Government and the several states,? and de- 
fines the state registration certificates and drivers’ 
licenses as basic prerequisites to enjoyment of the 


in- fiat is noteworthy from the standpoint of both _ privileges of the new convention. It also permits 
in- international and domestic relations. authorized motoring associations to issue to motor- 
the § The agreement is entitled “Convention on  jicts the necessary international travel docv-nents. 
e@ fthe Regulation of Inter-American Automotive = Pyoce service organizations are thereby wnabled 
ter- §lraffic’.1 Fundamentally it provides official status 


; ; re to utilize effectively the contacts and experience 
for the American motorist traveling in other coun- 


tries of the Western Hemisphere (and reciprocally, *Department of State publication 2717, Treaties and 


sted 










for motorists from other countries traveling in 
the United States) by establishing standard means 
of identification and requiring observance of cer- 
tain uniform rules. Of particular interest to the 
United States, the agreement takes into account 
the special relationship existing between the Fed- 
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Other International Acts Series 1567, for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 

?To avoid confusion, the word “State”, as used in this 
article (including quoted matter), refers to a so.ereign 
nation, and “state”, without capitalization, to one of the 
various states or territories of the United States. 





which they have had with their foreign affiliates 
for many years and which will benefit motorists 
traveling in strange lands. Thus the agreement 
has established new and interesting precedents in 
order to meet special conditions existing in this 
area of international relations. 


Historical Background 


Before the first World War, motoring abroad 
by American citizens was confined almost entirely 
to a few wealthy motorists, and in each individual 
case special arrangements were made with Euro- 
pean motoring clubs, using documents which had 
been adopted by an international conference at 
Paris in 1909. 

During the 1920’s the volume of traffic from 
the United States to Europe grew steadily, stim- 
ulated by the activities of steamship companies 
and by enhanced interest in Europe on the part of 
Americans, many of whom had served in the mili- 
tary forces during the war. Another interna- 
tional conference was held at Paris in 1926, at- 
tended by United States Government observers, 
and a convention was adopted which gave new 
impetus to international motoring, particularly 
in Europe. Forty-eight countries have become 
parties to this convention, and many of those 
countries have given notifications that the con- 
vention shall be effective in certain of their col- 
onies, possessions, protectorates, overseas terri- 
tories, or territories under mandate. The United 
States could not become a party, however, because 
the convention did not embody provisions which 
made allowance for the United States Federal- 
state relationship and which would permit United 
States adherence to an international treaty relat- 
ing to a field in which the individual state author- 
ity in driver and vehicle licensing is paramount. 

During the 1930’s the number of Americans tak- 
ing their automobiles abroad continued to increase, 
but their travel in foreign countries was only by 
virtue of courtesy arrangements obtained by 
American motoring associations from affiliated 
groups abroad and because of the desire of foreign 
governments to encourage American visitors as 
an important element in their national economy. 
These arrangements operated satisfactorily at the 
expense of having both the United States driver 
and c=r in effect become “foreigners”. For ex- 
ample, an American motorist entering France was 
assigned a French license number for his car and, 
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on the strength of his state driving permit, was 
issued an international driving permit. This 
procedure was instituted by the motoring associa. 
tions and was the only means of enabling Ameri. 
can motorists to operate their own cars in Euro. 
pean countries. 

Confronted by this lack of official international 
status for American motorists, governmental and 
private agencies continued their efforts to find 
means of meeting the problem. Interest began to 
be concentrated upon the Western Hemisphere and 
was stimulated by the plans for a pan-American 
highway. An inter-American convention on regu- 
lation of automotive traffic was drawn up in 193)% Ar 
and was signed on behalf of the United States of § of 
America and 18 other American republics but be ju 
cause of its inadequacy was not submitted to th# | 
Senate and was never ratified by this Government, f ser 
In 1939 the Third Pan American Highway Con-§ the 
gress in Lima, Peru, proposed a new convention § rat 
to replace the 1930 document. The war was in full} pw 
tide in Europe, and although the United States enc 
was shortly to enter the struggle, interest in the bet 
inter-American travel arrangements did not flag} for 
In March 1941 the Pan American Highway Con- for 
federation, sponsored by the Pan American Union, suc 
whose members are the 21 republics of the Wester } sta: 
Hemisphere, completed a draft convention and J of, 
submitted it for comment to the motor-vehick} 1 
administrators and highway departments of the} Sta 
various states and to other countries in the West-| den 
ern Hemisphere. Further study resulted in prepa | tric 
ration of a final draft which was approved by the} ass 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union,} lett 
and the resulting convention on the regulation of} be ; 
inter-American automotive traffic was opened by} leg 
the Pan American Union for signature at Wash} tot 
ington on December 15, 1948. Since the United} for 
States could become a party to this convention be} mer 
cause allowance was made in the provisions thered } wor 
for the United States Federal-state relationship,} citi; 
the convention was signed on behalf of the Unitelf F 
States on December 31, 1943. On July 25, 194) wou 
the Senate gave its advice and consent to ratifica} sot 
tion of the convention. The convention was rati] to y, 
fied by the President on August 8, 1946, and be} min 
came effective as to the United States on Octobett yoy 
29, 1946, the date on which the United States it bray 
strument of ratification was deposited with thi piza 
Pan American Union. The convention was pl quat 
claimed by the President on November 1, 1946. —} of it 
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have also been deposited by the following other 
countries. Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican Repub- 
lic, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and Peru. In addition, the following 
countries have signed but have not yet ratified the 
convention: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, 
Haiti, and Paraguay. 

When the United States became a party to this 
convention, its provisions became an integral part 
of the law of the United States, and by the procla- 
mation of the President “shall be observed and 
fulfilled with good faith by the United States of 
America and by the citizens of the United States 
of America and all other persons subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof.” 

On November 14, 1946, the Department of State 
sent letters to all governors of the states and to 
the United States territories, notifying them of the 
ratification of the inter-American convention. Its 
purpose was stated as “designed to facilitate and 
encourage the movement of motor-vehicle traffic 
between the American Republics by simplifying 
formalities and establishing uniform regulations 
for international automotive traffic in relation to 
such matters as registration, driving licenses, 
standards of size and equipment, and the keeping 
of records”. 

The letter also indicated that the Department of 
State was considering, in recognition of the prece- 
dent established in practically all foreign coun- 
tries, the authorization of responsible motoring 
associations to issue the required documents. The 
letter further stated that such authorization would 
be a convenience for persons enjoying the privi- 
leges of the convention and would be of assistance 
to the various states in providing tested machinery 
for the issuance to their residents of these docu- 
ments. It was made clear, however, that each state 
would be entitled to perform these services for its 
citizens if it so desired. 

Further, the Department of State wrote: “It 
would be greatly appreciated if the information 
set forth in this letter were communicated by you 
to your motor vehicle authority, your highway ad- 
ministration, and any other state agency which 
you may consider appropriate, in order that these 
branches of your state administration will be cog- 
hizant that such a convention is in force and ade- 
quately prepared to assist in the effective operation 
of its various provisions.” 
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The replies indicated that the state authorities 
would take appropriate action. For example, the 
governor of one large eastern state wrote: “The 
Commissioner of the State Police and the Secretary 
of Revenue feel that these proposals are sound and 
are in accordance with same”. From two mid- 
western states came these comments: “Without a 
doubt, the provisions of the convention will facili- 
tate and encourage the foreign travel of motor 
vehicles in other American countries” and “It is 
our desire to recommend and extend all reasonable 
courtesies to visitors from our state to the Ameri- 
can nations.” During this period, contact was also 
maintained by the Department of State with the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, whose officials gave helpful advice. 

On January 17, 1947, authorization was given by 
the Department of State to the American Auto- 
mobile Association of Washington, D.C., and the 
American Automobile Touring Alliance of Phila- 
delphia to issue the International Automobile Cer- 
tificate and International Driving License, pro- 
vided the applicant possesses valid documents 
issued by the proper authority of the state of his 
residence. The Department of State on March 4, 
1947, notified the governors of this authorization 
to the two associations, stating again that such au- 
thorization does not preclude issuance of like docu- 
ments by any state if it so desires. 


Volume of Motor Travel 


So far as the United States is concerned, inter- 
national motor-vehicle traffic has almost the char- 
acter of a one-way street—predominantly outward. 
In the reverse direction, the number of foreign 
motorists entering this country has been exceed- 
ingly small. Although an increase is hoped for 
as the motor-vehicle population of foreign coun- 
tries grows and as world economic conditions im- 
prove, the current moving inward to the United 
States can hardly be expected ever to equal the 
outward stream. Thus the advantages of obtain- 
ing official status through multilateral agreement 
will accrue predominantly to our own citizens who 
desire to motor abroad. On the other hand, for- 
eign countries will benefit from the expenditure 
of dollars which American motorists will bring 
to them. 

In speaking here of foreign travel, it is neces- 
sary to exclude the special cases of Canada and 
Mexico, since the exchange of motorists between 








the United States and these neighboring nations 
is already large and operates under “reciprocity” 
arrangements among the various states and the 
Provinces of Canada and Mexico. Under these 
arrangements registration plates and drivers’ 
licenses are recognized. The total exchange of 
vehicles between the United States and Canada 
amounts to several million a year. In 1946 more 
than 5,000,000 American cars entered Canada from 
all border points, about 3,700,000 of this number 
being “local” crossings for less than 24 hours each ; 
more than 1,700,000 Canadian cars entered the 
United States in the same year, of which about 
1,500,000 were for trips of less than 24 hours. The 
volume of American motorists traveling to Mexico 
is estimated at 50,000 during the current calendar 
year. The new inter-American convention neces- 
sitates no change in the existing arrangements 
which make this traffic possible. 

To other foreign countries the volume of travel 
is smaller, although the average expenditure in- 
volved in each trip is obviously greater. Dur- 
ing the four years prior to the war, 1936-39, about 
17,600 American passenger automobiles are re- 
ported to have been taken to Europe by motorists; 
the figure dropped to zero during the war years 
but in 1946 rose again to about 1,000 and is esti- 
mated at about 3,000 for the current year. The 
all-time peak was 5,988 in 1937, and this figure 
gives some measure of future potentialities if gen- 
eral conditions abroad improve. 

Most of this traffic was outbound from America 
to Europe: although precise figures are not avail- 
able, the number of incoming tourists bringing 
their cars from Europe is believed not to exceed 
100 in any one year. The flow of motorists to 
and from the other American republics is believed 
to have been even smaller, but this index is far 
from being a conclusive one for the future in view 
of the steady improvement and expansion of the 
pan-American and inter-American highway sys- 
tems. , 


The Inter-American Convention 


The convention on the regulation of inter-Amer- 
ican automotive traffic provides the official basis 


* Based upon prevailing practice in the United States, 
since most motor vehicles in the Americas are of United 
States make: brakes adequate to stop the vehicle in 30 
feet from a speed of 20 miles an hour ; headlamps adequate 
to reveal a person 350 feet ahead, et cetera. 
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for increased motoring activity in this Hem; 
sphere. The convention is printed in four | 
guages—Spanish, English, Portuguese, 
French, which is indicative of one of the 
plexities in international travel. Briefly, it « 
ers the following major points: 


(1) Recognizes that each State has exclusj 
jurisdiction over its own highways but agrees 
their international use as specified in the conye 
tion (article I) ; 

(2) Encourages simplified customs and othep . 
measures for the facilitation of international 
tomotive traffic (article IV) ; 

(3) Requires, before admission to international 
traffic, registration of the vehicle (article V) ani 
licensing of the driver (article VI) by the prope H 
authorities of the State of origin; 

(4) Provides for issuance of an international} 
registration marker to be displayed on the vehick 
to indicate the country of origin (article [X—the jp 
symbol for the United States is “U.S.A.”) ; fo 

(5) Establishes certain essential requirements 9] 
as to equipment * “unless the laws and regulations} p; 
of the respective States or political subdivisions 
thereof provide otherwise” (article XT) ; 

(6) Recognizes an international automobile cer 
tificate (article XII) and an international driving} d, 
license (article XIII), which may be issued by the} 0 
contracting State or any authorized political sub- 
division thereof or an association duly empowered 
by such authorities ; 

(7) Recognizes a general bond guaran 
payment of customs charges on the vehicle (it- 
cluding the customs pass issued by international 
motoring associations and already recognized it 
most of the countries of the world) if any Stat 
requires such a bond (article XIV) ; 

(8) Provides that infractions of the convention 
shall be punished in conformity with the laws and 
regulations of the country in which committed 
(article XVII). V 


Texts of the automobile certificate and drivers} ° 
license, which are now available for issuance in this} ™ 
country in the form of printed booklets 4 x 64§ ( 
inches in size, are also contained in the convention} £! 
It should be emphasized that these international } to 
documents are valid only in countries other that 
the country of domicile of the driver or vehicle be 

Nowhere in the convention is there specific mei 
tion of the problem presented by trucks and 
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iN buses—unless by indirection, as in article IV, 
our layf which provides that: “Simplified customs and 
e, other regulatory measures” between contiguous 


he com States “for the facilitation of international auto- 
, it corp motive traffic, shall be considered to be in further- 
ance of this Convention and shall be encouraged”, 

. Band in article X which sets forth certain maxima 
acl of sizes and weights “unless otherwise provided 
5rees lil by the laws or regulations of the respective States 
COnYels or subdivisions thereof”. This problem may neces- 
d sitate further consideration; practically, however, 
all ~ # itisnot important at present, since neither Canada 
nor Mexico has become a party to the convention, 

nati and there is little expectation of commercial vehicle 


V traffic’s developing over the long hauls between the 
) aa United States and other countries of the Western 
’ Propet! Hemisphere. 


national) Operations Under the Convention 


Practical considerations applicable both to the 
[X—thel individual motorist and to state officials were set 
); forth in a letter sent by the Secretary of State to 
rementsf all state governors on March 4, 1947, which read in 
ulation} part as follows: 





“5. Procedure under the Convention for resi- 
dents of foreign countries (except those countries 
or subdivisions thereof already having reciprocal 
arrangements with states of the United States, 
such as certain provinces of Canada and Mexico) 
will be as follows: 





“Every person planning to take his automobile 
into the United States for touring purposes, must 
obtain from a properly accredited agency in his 
home country the three means of identification re- 
quired by the Convention. 

“Every foreign vehicle operated in ~--.------ 
(this state) under the terms of the Convention 
must carry conspicuously displayed the prescribed 
‘vehicle identification marker’ showing his country 
rivers} °f origin, and the operator must carry his inter- 
in thisf National automobile certificate and driving license 
| (which are printed in English, Spanish, Portu- 
ention} guese, and French) , and be prepared to show them 
ational} to any police officer. 





fe “6. Procedure for United States residents will 
¢ mel be as follows: 
s at} “Applicant for international motor privileges 
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will present his state motor vehicle registration 
certificate and state driver’s license to designated 
office of either of the two authorized motoring 
associations. 

“If these documents are found valid and in good 
order, the three means of identification provided 
for by the Convention will be issued to him, to- 
gether with customs documents if required by the 
country or countries in which he plans to travel. 

“These international documents will have no 
validity for United States residents traveling in 
the United States, but will be recognized by the 
authorities in foreign countries. 


“8, It is expected that the usual hospitality and 
courtesy extended to out-of-state motorists by all 
officers and employees of ~--.-.--_- (this state) 
will be shown to persons operating their vehicles 
under the Inter-American Convention.” 


Thus far, no state in this country has indicated 
a desire to issue the international travel docu- 
ments, and it appears probable that this task will 
continue to be performed by the authorized motor- 
ing associations or other organizations found to 
be properly qualified. 

The cooperation of the Federal states, however, 
always recognized as essential in a matter of this 
kind, has just been demonstrated in a resolution 
adopted on November 14, 1947, by the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 
This resolution pledges the support of state of- 
ficials in the following words: 


“Wuereas, the desirability of encouraging and 
facilitating international travel by motor vehicle 
is universally recognized as being of great im- 
portance to friendly relations among states and 
nations, and 

“Wuereas, the United States Government has 
become a party to the ‘Convention on the Regula- 
tion of Inter-American Automotive Traffic’, which 
establishes certain reciprocal rights and privileges 
for motor vehicle operators of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and 

“WueEreas, there is also need for proper official 
recognition and reciprocal privileges among na- 
tions in other parts of the world, for which the 
existing International Motor Traffic Convention 
of 1926 does not now appear adequate, 

“Therefore, Be it resolved that this Association 
pledge its support to the successful carrying out 
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_of the several states and provinces, and 


“Be it also resoled that this Association rec- 
ommends that a new international automotive con- 
vention capable of application in all countries of 
the world, and designed to meet present day con- 


ditions and standards, be established.” 


The reference in this resolution to a new inter- 
national convention of global scope is a recognition 


of the need for an up-to-date document to revise or 


replace the Paris convention of 1926, to which 
the United States was never able to adhere. In- 
dications are that this subject may eventually be 
brought to the attention of the United Nations for 
consideration by the Economic and Social Council 
and its Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion. 


The Broad Objective 


In the broadest sense, it may be said that the 
activity of the U.S. Government in this field is part 
and parcel of the American policy to obtain fair 
treatment everywhere for its citizens. Further, 
this policy combats discriminatory practices, 


Facsimiles of Covers of Travel Documents 


of the provisions of the said Inter-American con- 
vention, consistent with the laws and regulations 


grants rights to citizens of other countries on 
reciprocal basis, and forges ever closer ties 9j 
friendship and communication with foreign ny. 
tions. Specifically, the present convention shoul 
promote the development of tourist travel in th 
other American republics and contribute to th 
economic welfare of our neighbors to the south anj 
thus, indirectly, to our own. 

In a technical sense, the long-term objective fg 
international motor travel should be the universy) 
reciprocal recognition of an owner’s valid car reg. 
istration and driver’s license as issued in his hom 
state and the free entry of bona fide tourist auto. 
mobiles into any country under the local customs 
regulations—in a word, the same free reciprocity 
among all countries as now exists among the sey. 
eral states of our Union. But it may be a long tim 
before this goal of perfection is attained, for the 
barriers of language, customs, and inadequate local 
requirements still remain in many foreign lands 

Meanwhile the inter-American convention 
marks a first, important accomplishment. In th 
slowly shaping mosaic of a possibly happier world 
of better understanding and freer interchange 
among peoples, it is a small but colorful element. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


“A World-Wide Humanitarian Problem’’ 


BY LOUIS KEPLER HYDE, JR.' 


Adviser to U.S. Representative in ECOSOC 


In what is probably the best poster on the United 
Nations, a tree with leaves consisting of the flags 
of all the member nations is being planted by the 
great hand of a gardener who is otherwise unseen. 
It is a very small tree, but it has good roots and 
looks as though it can grow if well cultivated. 
There have been comments to the effect that the 
United Nations is nothing but a “debating society 
and not a very good one at that”. It may not be 
realized that practical, constructive action is al- 
ready being taken by the United Nations in social 
and economic fields. After all, to transplant trees 
to new and unfamiliar conditions, you must cut 
them back and prune them. It takes them a while 
to start growing again. That is also true of any 
effort “to transplant social organisms from the 
world of individual and group relations to the 
world of international relations”. Tonight I 


f would like to point out to you a few signs which 


indicate that the United Nations tree has started 
to grow. And this will undeniably lead us into 
consideration of “a world-wide humanitarian 
problem”. 


What newspaper headlines about the United Na- 
tions come to your mind first? Do you think at 
once of a spectacular mid-Atlantic rescue by the 
U.S. Coast Guard cutter Bibb when this weather 
ship picked up 69 airplane passengers from the 
Bermuda Sky Queen in heavy October seas? 
Probably not, but that rescue was made possible by 
the International Civil Aviation Organization, one 
of the agencies of the United Nations, which has set 
up a cordon of specially equipped weather ships 
which also provide for navigation aids and for 
search and rescue. Countries besides ourselves 
who are responsible for operating this system of 
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weather ships in the North Atlantic are Belgium, 
Canada, Netherlands, and Great Britain. The for- 
mer head of Search and Rescue for the North At- 
lantic Division of the U.S. Air Transport Com- 
mand described the Bibb’s feat as the “greatest 
ocean rescue in history”, adding that this was a 
planned and orderly operation carried out by an 
organized rescue service. With the aid of a di- 
rectional radio broadcast from the Bibb, the Sky 
Queen “ditched” within three miles of this ocean 
weather station and then taxied to the ship. Water 
temperatures were so low that anyone submerged 
could have remained alive for hardly an hour. 
Seas were rough and the swell and wind came from 
different directions, preventing the use of oil to 
quiet the waves. The ship revolved around the 
aircraft at three-quarter speed in a tight turn, 
quieting the sea so that life rafts could be launched. 
Danger of damage to the aircraft’s hull made it 
impossible to use lifeboats. On the Bibd there 
was a large dispensary and a medical staff capable 
of providing comfortable quarters for all those 
who were rescued. 

This was a United Nations headline, but did 
you think of it when I asked the question just 
now! Another headline has told about the cholera 
epidemic in Egypt. But did you know that the 
interim commission of the World Health Organ- 
ization, another associated agency of the United 
Nations, managed to fly an immense amount of 
serum to Cairo in an incredibly short time— 
6,000,000 units in a single month—which was 
all the cholera vaccine in stock in a dozen coun- 
tries, including the United States? To the credit 
not only of the Health Organization but the Egyp- 
tian Government, the cholera epidemic is now 
dying out fast after 10,000 deaths. Never has such 


7An address delivered before the Connecticut Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Waterbury, Conn., on Nov. 13, 1947. 
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an epidemic been so quickly aborted. But for 
timely help, deaths might have already mounted 
to 30,000 or 40,000. Most important, the epidemic 
has not spread to any other area. Although an 
advisory agency, the World Health Organization’s 
commission actually procured the supply of vaccine 
itself in order to speed the shipments, confident 
that funds thus expended would be quickly repaid 
for such an act of mer¢y. Incidentally, the cholera 
epidemic has coincided with the pilgrimage season, 
and under the terms of an international agreement 
Egypt has stopped all pilgrimages to Mecca, where 
pilgrims kiss the sacred relics. Many epidemics 
of the past have been associated with pilgrimages. 
A Wuo commission report concludes: “It is con- 
sidered that this is an outstanding example of full 
international cooperation on a large scale and in 
the shortest possible space of elapsed time.” 

Another headline: “Malaria extinguished in 
Greece”. That is an achievement marked up dur- 
ing the past year as an accomplishment of an inter- 
national health mission. Given time and money, 
tuberculosis could also be eliminated in Greece. 
With modern medical knowledge and international 
organization, typhus and malaria and other dis- 
eases could be stamped out altogether in all parts 
of the world, but at considerable expense. Many 
people in Greece were not so sick that they were 
in bed, but a day’s work of theirs was hardly worth 
an hour’sofahealthy man. Possibly the improve- 
ment of the health of the Greek people will be 
equally important along with the rebuilding of 
railways and bridges as a way to promote the social 
and economic recovery of Greece, in the sense that 
elimination of malaria and tuberculosis can re- 
place inefficiency with drive, and misery with self- 
respect. 

Another headline: “Newfoundland gives a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of cod-liver oil to 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund”. The Fund’s resources now ex- 
ceed $30,000,000. Another contribution, from 
Norway, came last month in the form of a thou- 
sand barrels of cod-liver oil. Fish oils are ur- 
gently needed by the vitamin-starved children of 
Europe. These supplies are being shipped to 
4,000,000 children and nursing mothers in 12 Eu- 
ropean countries and China. Present finances 
from governments are to be reinforced by volun- 
tary contributions through a campaign in many 
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countries next February under the banner of the 
“United Nations Appeal for Children”. 

Did you know that the commission of the World 
Health Organization, working with the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, has 
set international standards for the feeding of chil. 
dren under the particular emergency conditions 
encountered in devastated areas? As a result of 
this cooperative work, dry milk and fish oils ar 
being emphasized in the food shipments being 
made by the Children’s Fund to provide daily 4 
supplementary meal of 300 calories for children 
in distress areas. Under this program, 16,000,000 
pounds of dry milk and a million and a half 
pounds of fish oil and other fats so far have actu- 
ally gone forward to Europe and China, and the 
children of nine countries are already receiving 
this protective food. 

Another headline: “New synthetic drug threat- 
ens breakdown of international narcotics control.” 
Did you know that the United Nations, through 
its Commission on Narcotic Drugs and the Health 
Organization, has taken measures to bring under 
control the new synthetic drug amidone, which isa 
habit-forming drug probably as devastating in 
its effects as opium derivatives; which can be man- 
ufactured so readily that a single factory in this 
country could turn out a supply which would flood 
world channels? Through the Economic and §o- 
cial Council, the United Nations is in the course of 
arranging an international agreement to bind all 
signatories in regard to the manufacture of ami- 
done and other synthetic drugs. Without the cen- 
tralizing machinery of the United Nations, such 
an agreement would be difficult and dangerously 
tedious to obtain. 

This narcotics work of the United Nations con- 
tinues one of the most successful activities of the 
League of Nations—namely, international control 
of narcotic drugs. It is part of an efficient system 
which includes the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, the Narcotics Supervisory Body, and the 
Health Organization’s international expert com- 
mittee on habit-forming drugs, which last-named 
group is a kind of international technical referee 
to rule on what is or is not a habit-forming drug. 


It is surprising how the problems I have men- 
tioned, and many others, melt together into the 
one great humanitarian problem which has beet 
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assigned as the work of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Note that in the rescue 
at sea, the Bermuda Sky Queen was guided to the 
weather ship by a directional radio beam. Radio 
communication comes within the field of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union, another 
United Nations agency. Of course, the weather 
ships established by the Aviation Organization can 
be useful also for ocean liners and freighters on 
the high seas. Close working relations are there- 
fore required between the Aviation Organization, 
the International Telecommunication Union, and 
the international maritime authorities. These 
combine in the field of “safety of life at sea”, on 
which an international conference is scheduled 
next spring. Harmonious cooperation between the 
Health Organization and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has marked the Greek recov- 
ery program. Again, the work of these two agen- 
cies is knitted together with the special opera- 
tions of the Children’s Fund. The direct relation 
between the Narcotics Commission of the United 
Nations and the Health Organization is almost too 
obvious to mention. 

The Economic and Social Council is devoted to 
nothing less than the task of creating enough 
international good-will and cooperation to solve 
the economic and social ills of the world. That 
might be called the world-wide humanitarian 
problem. Those of you who have been working 
in public welfare understand about the tremen- 
dous amount of time and often thankless effort 
that go into the accomplishment of even a rela- 
tively small reform in one city of the United 
States. But the United Nations Charter defines 
the task of the Council as follows: 


. the United Nations shall promote: 


a. higher standards of living, full employment, and con- 
ditions of economic and social progress and development ; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and 
related problems; and international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation; and 

¢. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion. 


iv 
Under a United Nations fellowship program in 
the social-welfare field, 76 international students 
are already at work here and in other countries— 
studying in Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Great Britain. They 
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come from Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Greece, Philippines, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
Others are on their way from Albania to study in 
Czechoslovakia. The largest number are studying 
child welfare, including maternal and child care, 
child guidance and welfare, and juvenile delin- 
quency. Many are also interested in learning the 
new techniques of vocational rehabilitation, in- 
cluding physical rehabilitation and the manufac- 
ture of prosthetic devices. Others are studying 
general welfare, including administration, while 
several are concentrating in each of the following 
fields : social insurance, employment service, social 
aspects of health, and public assistance. In the 
aggregate, a considerable number are learning 
about social research, social-welfare training, in- 
dustrial welfare, cortimunity organization, welfare 
legislation, social aspects of housing, vocational 
guidance, and psychiatric social work. 

What happens when a student in this program 
lands in a certain country for study—say, in the 
United States? A government agency arranges 
for placement. In the United States this is the 
Federal Security Agency. In Canada it is the 
Department of Health and Welfare. The fellow- 
ship students must speak the language of the 
country of their choice, because, I am told, in 
social-welfare work talk is very important, and 
the students must not miss the fine shades of 
meaning. 

First comes a brief period of orientation. In the 
United States this, as it happens, takes place at 
Lake Success because it is a convenient starting 
point with an international atmosphere. Students 
are told how to handle the unfamiliar currency, 
travel vouchers, et cetera. After perhaps a brief 
preliminary visit to social-welfare agencies in New 
York City, they go to Washington where the Fed- 
eral Security Agency affords them a bird’s-eye 
view of the organization of social work in the 
United States, as handled by the various Govern- 
ment units and by private agencies. According to 
the interest of each student, a particular bureau is 
given prime responsibility—for instance, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency 
would supervise the planning of work for a student 
interested in child welfare. 

The second main step is a series of studies in the 
departments of welfare in different States. It 
happens that one student has been working in 
Connecticut in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
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The work of the fellows is made the subject of 
monthly reports by them, including their obser- 
vations and evaluation of their experiences, and a 
copy goes to their governments. 

Someone asked how the rough-and-ready social- 
welfare work which is required in devastated areas 
and underdeveloped countries, from which many 
of the fellows come, can be based on studies in a 
“sophisticated” kind of welfare technique such as 
practiced in the cities of the United States. Real- 
izing that the Republic of the Philippines, for 
example, is facing its first task in the rehabilita- 
tion of wounded veterans on a large scale, under 
most difficult conditions, United Nations authori- 
ties have made an effort to show what is being 
done by our so-called backward services in this 
country, where these are most pertinent. Some of 
the students have been sent to the Tennessee and 
Kentucky mountains and to rural areas in North 
Carolina in order to learn “how to do something 
with nothing.” Here they see welfare work being 
done under conditions of poor resources and great 
need. But care is also taken that the fellows learn 
about the more advanced services that we have 
developed, so that they will have something for 
the longer pull. 

In a program of educational reconstruction in 
Europe and Asia, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, another 
specialized agency, is setting up educational fel- 
lowships, so that when schools, libraries, museums, 
radio stations, and laboratories are rebuilt there 
will not be a hopeless lack of the kind of people 
who can make the brick and stone into living forces 
for development of their countries and for the pro- 
motion of international understanding. 

A world health fellowship program already has 
sent nearly 200 research scholars to this country 
and Europe—to Sweden, Switzerland, Norway, 
and Denmark. The students here are from Aus- 
tria, China, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Greece, Ko- 
rea, Philippines, Poland, and Yugoslavia. As 
with the social-welfare fellowships, the money for 
this program largely comes from funds left in 
Unrra. The course of studies takes from three 
months toa year. Traveling scholars receive $300 
a month, plus transportation costs and fees. Of 
prime importance is the ministry of health or sim- 
ilar government department in each country. But 
the program is correlated with private agencies, 
such as the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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This is a program for advanced students; 

are likely to come from public-health jobs where 
progress had been cut off during the war and will 
return to their work with added knowledge and 
inspiration. They study in universities, hospitals 
(either independent or connected with univer. 
sities), special area agencies such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, foundations, and other instity- 
tions. Nurses as well as doctors are included in 
the program. In their own countries, they may 
later work with expert missions such as one sent 
out by the Health Organization to reorganize the 
quarantine system of China. Future administra- 
tion promises to become a little better assured, 
other things being equal, because six Chinese 
scholars already are working on the subject of 
quarantine in Hawaii and other localities. 


Vv 


According to the World Health Organization, 
the major disease of the world today is malnutri- 
tion. The Director General of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization told the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly last month that: “The number of 
people in Europe and Asia who will die from the 
direct or indirect effects of food shortage in the 
next 12 months will be greater than the number 
who were killed in the fighting or in the bombing 
in any year of the war.” 

What is being done about this desperate situa- 
tion? First, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has collected, appraised, and disseminated the 
basic information necessary for taking what inter. 
national action has been possible during the past 
year. Second, the Fao has sent technical missions 
to Europe, Asia, and Latin America to help coun- 
tries help themselves. Their careful, concrete ree- 
ommendations are being carried out through coop- 
eration with the Economic and Social Council and 
other specialized agencies of the United Nations. 
The first Fao mission was to Greece. Its findings 
and recommendations included measures for the 
reorganization of central agricultural administra- 
tion, provision for agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, research and training in veterinary medicine, 
improved methods for applying fertilizers, soil 
conservation, agricultural extension work, research 
and education in home economics, agricultural 
banking and credit, as well as measures for refor- 
estation, forestry administration and research, 
fisheries, development of small industries such as 
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agricultural processing plants, and other local in- 
dustry suitable to particular conditions, and the 
use of resources in relation to the prevalent stage 
of technical development. 

Third, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
undertook some time ago to continue and expand 
the work of rural rehabilitation begun by Unrra 
in the Balkans. This includes direction of the 
construction of small agricultural processing 
plants, such as those in Greece, and of fertilizer 
factories, the establishment of veterinary services, 
and guidance in the use of farm machinery. It is 
a “grass roots” program—something like our own 
system in its use of agricultural extension agents. 

Fourth, the Food Organization sent a mission to 
Poland last summer to arrange measures for 
adapting Poland’s agricultural production, based 
on small landholdings, to the country’s local needs 
and to future export possibilities. Crop hus- 
bandry, livestock husbandry, marketing, preserva- 
tion of perishable products, preservation of trees 
for soil protection and for timber supplies, as well 
as various aspects of agricultural economics were 
subjects of the mission’s work. Again, a 10-nation 
special Rice Study Group organized by Fao 
worked in India last summer. An Fao mission 
has been planned for Siam and another to go to 
several Latin American republics. Last month a 
group left Fao headquarters in Washington to fol- 
low up on a trip taken by Sir John Boyd Orr, the 
Director General, to Latin America last spring. 
This group includes experts from Honduras, 
Ecuador, and Costa Rica. 

What has this to do with the broad humanitarian 
problem of world recovery and international 
peace? Ambassador Herschel Johnson, the Dep- 
uty U. S. Representative on the Security Council, 
pointed out recently that the mission of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization to Greece provided 
a basic guide for the later well-known program of 
Greek rehabilitation. “Among these recommen- 
dations was the suggestion that the Greek Govern- 
ment request a direct loan or grant from the 
United States to meet its emergency economic 
problems and to put the country in a sound posi- 
tion to secure a long-term loan from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
That request was made, the United States re- 
sponded to it, and the Greek Government has indi- 
cated its readiness to take the steps recommended 
to put its economic house in order.” 
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Any picture of United Nations humanitarian 
work would be incomplete without a word about 
refugees and displaced persons. The backwash 
of the war revealed about 8,000,000 people 
stranded as refugees or displaced persons. All 
but a million or so of these have been repatriated 
in their own countries or resettled elsewhere. Of 
these about 750,000 are in special camps for dis- 
placed persons. About 200,000 are Jewish. 

Since the liquidation of Unrra, the preparatory 
commission of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation has assumed the operating responsibility 
for the care and maintenance, legal protection, re- 
patriation, and resettlement of this “hard core” 
of refugees. Supplies for maintenance are pro- 
vided partly from local resources and partly out of 
Iro international shipments. 

The ration is about 2,000 calories a day in the 
German camps and about 1,550 in Austria. The 
Tro is really the welfare department for the relief 
and care of alien refugees and displaced persons, 
while the German agencies deal with relief and 
welfare for the local German population. The 
military control authorities simply act in the ca- 
pacity of government for maintenance of security, 
law, and order. 

Many of these unfortunate people cannot or do 
not want to go back to scenes of events which they 
hope to forget. So it is likely that a large propor- 
tion will need to find new homes. The question of 
the right of asylum has arisen over them in United 
Nations deliberations, and we have argued against 
compelling them to return to their countries of 
origin against their will. This viewpoint has been 
upheld by the United Nations General Assembly. 

Countries in all parts of the world have indi- 
cated a desire to take refugee workers and their 
families for resettlement and have backed up this 
expression of willingness by signing contracts for 
receiving about 350,000 immigrants from the dis- 
placed-person camps. This number is being fre- 
quently revised upward because of the excelient 
experience of the countries of adoption with the 
new immigrants. Unfortunately, the Iro lacks 
sufficient funds to resettle nearly so many. Nev- 
ertheless, definite progress is being made, since over 
65,000 persons have been resettled during July, 
August, and September. Of particular impor- 
tance is the assistance which Unrra previously 
and the Iro today has found forthcoming from 
the voluntary agencies. Their role in supplement- 
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ing the work of official agencies can be gaged by 
the fact that some 1,500 of their staff members are 
now at work in this field in Europe. 


vi 


It will be noticed that the refugee work is not 
going ahead full-speed, for lack of finances. This 
is because not enough nations have ratified the Iro 
constitution to meet the conditions for full opera- 
tion set by the General Assembly last December. 
At least 15 nations pledging 75 percent of budget 
contributions must have ratified the constitution 
before funds will be freely available. With only 11 
ratifications, totaling 70 percent of the proposed 
budget, we have not quite reached that mark, and 
the program is in jeopardy. Meanwhile a few 
nations are advancing funds against their budgeted 
quotas, voluntarily rather than officially. At best, 
the entire budget will be small for the job to be 
done, and a great deal of improvisation will be 
required. Some solution to this humanitarian 
problem must be worked out over the next few 
years to remove a source of misery and despair and 
friction from the postwar world. Not only the 
Iro, which is designed to be a tempnrary agency, 
but also the World Health Organization has failed 
to come into full operation because of a lack of 
sufficient memberships to bring the constitution 
into force. Action by a number of countries, in- 
cluding our own Government in the case of the 
Health Organization, must be forthcoming within 
the next few months to remedy this serious 
handicap. 

What is the world-wide cost of all this work, 
and what is the United States share? The United 
Nations organization itself operates on an annual 
budget of about $30,000,000. The budgets of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, Unesco, the Universal Postal Union, 
and the International Telecommunication Union 
altogether amount to another $22,000,000. That 
is a total for the United Nations and these associ- 
ated agencies of a little over $50,000,000." The 
United States share of this ranges from about 16 
percent in the case of the International Labor 


* The Ino, a temporary operating agency, and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund, financed from separate 
resources, are omitted from this calculation. 
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Organization to 44 percent in the case of Unzsgy, 
Our quota of the United Nations budget is a trifle 
under 40 percent. Our average share in them lj 
runs about 37 percent—roughly $20,000,000 a year, 
The-annual appropriations for our own War anj 
Navy Departments are 500 times bigger than ow 
share of the budget of the United Nations plus al] 
the agencies I have just mentioned. Nevertheles, 
the United Nations is a much bigger insurang 
policy for peace than the world has ever take 
out before. 
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An enormous amount of documentation has bee 
accumulating through United Nations social and 
economic activity. It deals with practical, every. 
day matters touching on people in all countria} P 
If this wealth of material is well used—along with 
the experience that is fast being gained—a great 
many different kinds of steps can be taken inter 
nationally which will affect people in their local 
communities throughout the world. By usix 
international channels in the scientific field, ani 












































by an almost inconceivable amount of concentt z 
tion and coordination of effort on the part of exp . 
perts in several countries, the Allies engineers " 
the atom bomb. Someone has figured that omp P* 
brilliant scientist, working on the project alon ™ 
might have found the answer in 15,000,000 ye 
Perhaps social and economic engineers, taking ‘! 
their cue from this experience and working top 
gether through the United Nations channels, cag Ni 
gradually close the gap between science and th@ th 
humanities about which we hear so much. It 
As for our part as United States citizens in th§ en 
humanitarian work of the United Nations, I thin th, 
we must not just ask idly if the United Nations 
going to “succeed”, but we must try to interpmyy ¢p, 
intelligently our responsibility for promoting § jp, 
will to peace—international good-will. In t spe 
very difficult context of the present time, we m ont 
seek clarification and reasonable solutions for ¢ tio 
human problems, with full realization of thei inf 
difficulty. We must understand that today t 
future of the United Nations and the future “8 
world peace are one and the same thing. A gram 
distinguishing mark of the Christian era and dia 
the ideals of our country has been a quality @ ¥° 
humaneness. To you who work in the fields @ °° 
health and social welfare, I need not enlarge o 24 
this idea. 1 
Dec 
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You have seen evidence of the important part 
being played by citizens and agencies of the United 
States in the social and economic work of the 
United Nations. In the enormous European re- 
covery program itself, along with our general self- 
interest and our economic stake there is an ele- 
ment of plain humanity. To quote the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid: “. .. it is well to bear 
in mind that success depends on giving way neither 
to over-optimism or to undue pessimism. . . . The 
immediate months and indeed years ahead are not 
apt to be easy either for this country or for the 
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European nations. It is not wise to underestimate 
the steepness of the climb . . . yet . . . who will 
say that, if we apply to the making of the peace 
the same spirit which triumphed in war, we may 
not see an equally dramatic vindication of the 
ideals and principles of free men everywhere?” 

Guided by our heritage of freedom and common 
humanity, I think we will be richly rewarded if 
we cultivate the United Nations tree of life and 
so keep green the hope that somehow, some day, 
all of us together will solve the “world-wide hu- 
manitarian problem”. 

o 


Proposal for a Declaration of Human Rights 


STATEMENT ON U.S. PROPOSAL 


[Released to the press November 30] 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, United States Rep- 
resentative on the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, which is holding its second session 
in Geneva, Switzerland, December 1-19, 1947, has 


4 } presented a United States proposal for a declara- 


tion of human rights (text appended). 


This proposed declaration is intended as an in- 


ing ternational bill of rights to be approved in Sep- 
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| tember 1948 by the General Assembly of the United 


Nations. It is a statement of the aspirations of 
the peoples of the world for rights and freedoms. 
It will not involve a contractual obligation of gov- 
ernments or of the United Nations to guarantee 
the human rights set forth in the declaration. 
The United States proposal is modeled after 
the Bill of Rights of our own Constitution. It 
includes the traditional American freedoms of 
speech, religion, petition, and assembly, as well as 
safeguards for persons accused of crime. In addi- 


.p tion, it sets forth newer rights, such as freedom of 


information and social security. The 10 articles 
are short enough for school children everywhere to 
learn, Even though all these rights are not imme- 
diately attainable by everyone everywhere in the 
world, they are included on the theory that they 
are fundamental and should be the rights of every 
individual. 

The General Assembly, at the second part of 
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the first session, December 11, 1946, directed that 
a bill of human rights be prepared for its approval. 
Such a bill would carry out the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter “to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights,” and “to achieve interna- 
tional cooperation . . . in promoting and encour- 
aging respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” 

The United States proposal was developed by 
an interdepartmental committee which included 
representatives from the Departments of State, 
Justice, Labor, and Interior and the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. It was discussed at a conference of 
representatives of approximately 150 nongovern- 
mental organizations held at the Department of 
State on October 31, 1947, and was revised to take 
account of views expressed at this conference. 

The United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights has as its principal task at this session the 
drafting of a bill of human rights. Its draft will 
be circulated to the member governments of the 
United Nations for their comments. The Commis- 
sion on Human Rights and its drafting committee 
meeting in May 1948 will revise the draft in the 
light of these comments and submit its revised 
draft to the Economic and Social Council in July. 
The draft approved by the Economic and Social 
Council will be submitted to the General Assembly 
in September 1948. 
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Wuenreas, by the Charter of the United Nations 
all Members affirm their faith in the dignity and 
worth of the human person and pledge themselves 
to cooperate in promoting respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

Now, therefore the General Assembly of the 
United Nations resolves to set forth in a solemn 
Declaration these essential rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms of man, and calls upon the peoples of 
the world to promote the rights and freedoms 
hereby proclaimed. 


Article 1 


Everyone is entitled to life, liberty, and equal 
protection under law. 


Article 2? 


Everyone has the right to freedom of informa- 
tion, speech, and expression; to freedom of re- 
ligion, conscience, and belief; to freedom of as- 
sembly and of association ; and to freedom to peti- 
tion his Government and the United Nations. 


Article 3 


No one shall be subjected to unreasonable inter- 
ference with his privacy, family, home, corre- 
spondence or reputation. No one shall be arbi- 
trarily deprived of his property. 


Article 4 


There shall be liberty to move freely from place 
to place within the State, to emigrate, and to seek 
asylum from persecution. 


Article § 


No one shall be held in slavery or involuntary 
servitude. No one shall be subjected to torture, or 
to cruel or inhuman punishment or indignity. 


Article 6 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or 
detention. Anyone who is arrested has the right 
to be promptly informed of the charges against 
him, and to trial within a reasonable time or to be 
released. 


* Resolution adopted at the 118th Plenary Meeting of the 
General Assembly on Nov. 19, 1947, by a vote of 36 to 5, 
with 12 abstentions. 
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TEXT OF PROPOSAL FOR A DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Article 7 


Everyone, in the determination of his rights an( 
obligations, is entitled to a fair hearing before a 
independent and impartial tribunakand to the aid 
of counsel. No one shall be convicted or punishej 
for crime except after public trial pursuant to lay 
in effect at the time of the commission of the aet 
charged. Everyone, regardless of office or status, 
is subject to the rule of law. 





Article 8 


Everyone has the right to a nationality. Every. 
one has a right to take an effective part in his Gov. 
ernment directly or through his representatives; 
and to participate in elections, which shall bh 
periodic, free and by secret ballot. 


Article 9 


Everyone has the right to a decent living; to 
work and advance his well-being; to health, edu- 
cation and social security. There shall be equal 
opportunity for all to participate in the economic 
and cultural life of the community. 


Article 10 


Everyone, everywhere in the world, is entitled to 
the human rights and fundamental freedoms sé 
forth in this Declaration without distinction a 
to race, sex, language, or religion. The full exer- 
cise of these rights requires recognition of the 
rights of others and protection by law of the free- 
dom, general welfare and security of all. 





Relations of Members of the 
United Nations With Spain' 


Wuenreas the Secretary-General in his annual 
report has informed the General Assembly of the 
steps taken by the States Members of the Organi- 
zation in pursuance of its recommendations of 12 
December 1946; 

The General Assembly, 

Ewpresses its confidence that the Security Coun 
cil will exercise its responsibilities under the Chat- 
ter as soon as it considers that the situation i 
regard to Spain so requires. 
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Resolution on Abolishing Privilege 
of the Veto ' 


Convocation of a general conference under article 
109 of the Charter to amend the privilege of 
the veto and resolution of the second part of 
the First Session of the General Assembly in 
relation to the exercise of the veto. 


The General Assembly, in the exercise of its 
power to make recommendations relating to the 
powers and functions of any organs of the United 
Nations (Article 10 of the Charter) : 

Requests the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly, in accordance with paragraph 2 (a) of 
the resolution of the General Assembly of 13 No- 
vember 1947, establishing that Committee, to: 


1. Consider the problem of voting in the Se- 
curity Council, taking into account all proposals 
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which have been or may be submitted by Members 
of the United Nations to the second session of 
the General Assembly or to the Interim Com- 
mittee ; 

2. Consult with any committee which the Se- 
curity Council may designate to co-operate with 
the Interim Committee in the study of the problem ; 

3. Report, with its conclusions, to the third ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, the report to be 
transmitted to the Secretary-General not later than 
15 July 1948, and by the Secretary-General to 
the Member States and to the General Assembly ; 


Requests the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council to consult with one another on the 
problem of voting in the Security Council in order 
to secure agreement among them on measures to 
ensure the prompt and effective exercise by the 
Security Council of its functions. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ’ 


Economic and Social Council 


Ad Hoc Committee on Proposed Economic Commission for 
Latin America. Menrorandum on the Work of the 
International Labour Organization in the Latin Amer- 
ican Field. E/AC.21/8, November 6, 1947. 9 pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Sub-Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities. The International Protection of Minori- 
ties Under the League of Nations. E/CN.4/Sub.2/6, 
November 7, 1947. v, 56 pp. mimeo. 

—Second Session. Trade Union Rights (Freedom of 
Association). Memorandum by the Division of Hu- 
man Rights. E/CN.4/31, November 12, 1947. ii, 
37 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Maritime Conference. Opening in Geneva 
on 19 February 1948. Preparatory Memorandum. 
B/CONF.4/4, November 7, 1947. 41 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations, 
Comments on Provisional Questionnaire. T/48, Oc- 
tober 22, 1947. 3 pp. mimeo. Also, T/48/Corr. 1, 
November 7, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 

International Labour Organization. Comments on Pro- 
visional Questionnaire. T/49, October 22,1947. 4 pp. 
mimeo. 
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Report of the Committee on Negotiations with Intergov- 
ernmental Organizations. T/50, October 31, 1947. 
10 pp. mimeo. 


Department of Public Information, 
Research Section 


The Trusteeship Council. Background Paper No. 22, No- 
vember 10, 1947. 22 pp. mimeo. 


1The United States draft resolution (U.N. doc. A/C.1/ 
272) was put to the vote, paragraph by paragraph, by the 
First Committee. The preamble was adopted by 44 votes 
to 6, with no abstentions. The second paragraph was 
adopted by 35 votes to 7, with 11 abstentions. The last 
paragraph was adopted by 43 votes to 1, with 8 absten- 
tions. The resolution as a whole was then adopted by 
the First Committee on Nov. 19, 1947, by 36 votes to 6, 
with 11 abstentions. The resolution as a whole (U.N. 
doc. A/501) was adopted at the 123d plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly on Nov. 21, 1947, by a vote of 38 to 6, 
with 11 abstentions. 

* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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London Meeting of the Council of Foreign Mini 


STATEMENTS BY SECRETARY MARSHALL ' 


Polish-German Frontier 


At the Moscow session, the United States pro- 
posed the creation of a special boundary commis- 
sion which, under the direction of the Deputies, 
would consider and make recommendations to the 
Council concerning the Polish-German frontier.’ 
On the suggestion of other members of the Coun- 
cil, the United States is willing to enlarge the 
scope of this work, which could still be undertaken 
under the direction of the Deputies to include a 
study of all frontier proposals. 

With regard to the Saar, the United States sup- 
ports the claim of France to the economic integra- 
tion of the Saar territory. The political status of 
the Saar should be based, we think, on the prin- 
ciple of political autonomy and local self-govern- 
ment. I urge that at this session we approve the 
French proposal of economic integration of the 
Saar territory into that of France. After this, 
the details, including territorial limits, can be 
worked out. 

With regard to the Polish-German frontier, the 
starting point for our consideration must be the 
Potsdam protocol which provided that “The final 
delimitation of the western frontier of Poland 
should await the peace settlement”.* Mr. Molotov 
presented the view that the decision regarding the 
western frontier has been taken. This is clearly 
not the case as the quotation just referred to indi- 
cates. A just settlement of this frontier, as I 


* Made on Nov. 27, 1947, and released to the press in Lon- 
don and Washington on Nov. 28. Printed from telegraphic 
text. 

* BuLtetTIN of Apr. 20, 1947, p. 694. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 159. 
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stated at our meeting in Moscow on April 9, 194%, 


requires that we give careful consideration to th}. 


needs of the populations which will be direetly 
affected and keep equally in mind the importane 
of this frontier for the economic and political 
stability of Europe. 

No line, however carefully drawn, can entirely 
satisfy the desires and aspirations of all the peo 
ples concerned. We must take the broader view 
and seek to establish a frontier which reduces irre 
dentist sentiment to a minimum and promises tok 
lasting. At the same time the frontier shoul 
not be permitted to become a barrier to economit 
and cultural intercourse. We believe that fron- 
tiers between nations should cease to divide and 
embitter, and in drawing new frontiers we should 
promote this objective. 

I believe such a frontier is possible between 
Poland and Germany. Poland is justly entitled to 
compensation for her wartime losses, and th 
United States Government wishes to honor this 
obligation. We must bear in mind that much of 
the territory now under Polish administration has 
long been German and contains agricultural tr 
sources of vital importance to the German ani 
European economy. In seeking to create a demo 
cratic and peaceful German state we must avoids 
decision which would deny hope to the moderat 
forces within Germany and, by violating the prit- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter to which we have 
all agreed, would fail to win approval in the court 
of enlightened world opinion. In considering 
cessions of territory to Poland, we should als 
make provision for insuring that the key industrial 
resources situated in these territories be madé 
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available to the economy of Europe, including 
Poland and Germany. 

We will have before us also consideration of a 
proposal by nations neighboring Germany for 
minor rectifications. 

To reach in a fair and equitable manner decision 
regarding all boundary claims affecting Germany, 
the United States recommends the constitution of 
one or more boundary commissions. Such com- 
missions should be composed of representatives of 
the Four Powers and interested states and would 
work under the direction of the Deputies. They 
should have authority to investigate the merits of 
boundary proposals and to submit recommenda- 
tions thereon to the Council of Foreign Ministers. 


Need for Provisional German Government 
I am not prepared this afternoon to enter into 


-adetailed discussion regarding the statement made 


by Mr. Bevin with certain recommendations as to 
the German peace treaty, nor am I prepared to 
discuss either in detail or in any general way the 
proposal just put forward by Mr. Molotov for the 
Soviet Delegation. I might say this, however, 
that the British proposal submitted at Moscow 
(and I do not believe changed since then), while 
it gives more of a central organization for Ger- 
many than the proposal of the United States Dele- 
gation and still more than that, I believe, proposed 
by the French Delegation, is in general detail 
very much in accord with the United States pro- 
posal, and I think we can easily accept it in part, 
subject to modifications as to detail either by the 
Deputies or the Allied Control Council. 

More tentatively, I will make these comments 
regarding the proposal just submitted by Mr. Mo- 
lotov for the Soviet Delegation. I believe the first 
proposal, “No. 1, to recognize that the formation, 
etc., of a democratic government”. I think we are 
in accord with that quite definitely. The second 
proposal, “No. 2, to establish that at a peace con- 
ference the German Government will be given op- 
portunity, etc.” involves the question of procedure 
or timing. In the main, while I think it will not 
be too difficult to resolve, and I will undertake to 
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discuss it later. The third proposal labeled “No. 
3, that the peace treaty should be signed by a Ger- 
man Government, etc.” I think we are in accord 
with that. The fourth proposal (Mr. Molotov’s 
fourth proposal was the peace conference will con- 
sist of representatives of Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, the United States, France, China, and of 
the representatives of Allied countries bordering 
on Germany, as well as the Allied states which took 
part with Allied forces in the common struggle 
against Germany) requires much more analysis 
and discussion. I think there is some difference 
regarding the nations listed by Mr. Molotov, and 
there is a very great difference from the United 
States point of view as to those nations who de- 
clared war on Germany but are not represented 
in this proposal whatsoever. I will undertake 
later to make a formal reply both to Mr. Bevin’s 
proposals and to Mr. Molotov’s proposals. 

At the moment I have only the following to 
add. The United States Delegation considers that 
the establishment of a German Government is an 
urgent necessity. I am repeating what I have 
said several times before. We have, I think, actu- 
ally taken the lead in this regard. More than 
one year ago Mr. Byrnes at Stuttgart declared that 
the United States favored the establishment of a 
provisional government for Germany.* In the 
course of the Moscow session of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers I made a statement on March 
22, proposing the establishment of a provisional 
German government, and suggested a method for 
the preparation of a German constitution under 
which permanent government organization of the 
German state could be accomplished. Other dele- 
gations likewise made proposals on this subject. 
After exhaustive debate the Council was unable 
to reach an agreement, a state of affairs which was 
very much regretted by the United States Govern- 
ment. We earnestly and most sincerely desire to 
see a democratic government established in Ger- 
many at the earliest possible moment. 


* BuLLETIN of Sept. 15, 1946, p. 496. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 30, 1947, p. 569. 
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[Released to the press November 26] 


Reports from the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece indicate that several factors affecting the 
success of the aid program have recently emerged 
which were not envisaged when the Greek aid pro- 
gram was presented to Congress: 


1. The guerrilla warfare has resulted in the 
forced and planned evacuation of 310,000 refugees, 
who are now crowded in Salonika and other cities 
in the north of Greece near the guerrilla areas. 
These refugees are completely without source of 
livelihood, will not be able to produce on their own 
farms crops which were a part of the original 
Greek supply estimates, and are wholly dependent 
on the state for support. It is estimated that this 
number may increase to 500,000 by January 1. 

2. Approximately one third of the Greek wheat 
crop was lost through the recent drought. 

3. It has been necessary to allocate 9 million 


Public Roads Administration To Assist in 


Turkish Aid Roads Program 


[Released to the press November 24] 

The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 24 that the United States Public Roads Admin- 
istration has agreed to assume responsibility, under 
the general supervision of Ambassador Wilson as 
Chief of the Aid Mission to Turkey, for the 5 mil- 
lion dollar road program included in the 100 
million dollar grant-in-aid to Turkey. 

The Public Roads Administration already has 
assisted a number of foreign governments in the 
development of their national highways, and the 
Department pointed out that the Roads Adminis- 
tration, with its long experience, should be of in- 
valuable assistance to the Turkish Government in 
its national highway development program. 
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FOREIGN AID AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Factors Affecting Recovery Program in Greeg 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY LOVETT 


dollars from funds earmarked for economic pur 
poses to increase supplies and equipment being 
furnished the Greek Army. 

4. Increase in world prices has substantially re. 
duced the buying power of Greek aid funds. 

5. Availability of funds for Greece under the 
post-Unrra relief program will be 10 million dol. 
lars less than originally planned. 


The American Mission and the Department ar 
studying carefully the probable effect of these fae- 
tors on the recovery program in Greece and the 
possibility of meeting this emergency by realloca- 
tion of remaining Greek aid funds. This question 
is also being considered in connection with the par- 
ticipation of Greece in the European Recovery 
Plan. 

The necessity for the Department’s requesting 
an additional appropriation for the present fiscal 
year will depend on the outcome of these studies, 


At the request of the Department of State, 
Thomas C. MacDonald, Commissioner of Public 
Roads, has agreed to assign to the Chief of Mis 
sion in Turkey experts in the fields of highway 
administration, planning, location, design, con 
struction, materials, and maintenance and to assist 
in training Turkish nationals in the specific skills 
necessary to assure continuation of the roads pre 
gram inaugurated by the Mission. 

Walter Wilds, Deputy Coordinator for Aid to 
Greece and Turkey, arrived in Ankara November 
22 to assist Ambassador Wilson in concluding 4 
highway agreement to include the above program 
with officials of the Turkish Government. 
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AMAG Official to Confer on 
Greek Aid Program 


[Released to the press November 26] 

The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 26 that Eugene Herbert Clay, Economic Ad- 
viser to the American Mission for Aid to Greece, 
had returned from Athens for consultation in the 
Department. 

Mr. Clay will be in Washington for two to three 
weeks for talks with Department officials on the 
progress and future planning of the Greek aid 
program and, in particular, the urgent refugee 
problem in northern Greece. 


Albert W. Braithwaite Appointed 
Consultant to AMAG 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 20 the appointment of Albert W. Braithwaite, 
of a firm of drilling contractors, Enid, Oklahoma, 
as consultant to the American Mission for Aid 
to Greece. Mr. Braithwaite, who is an expert on 
well-drilling, is now en route to Greece to make a 
survey of drilling equipment required for develop- 
ment of ground-water resources in connection with 
the Mission’s agricultural rehabilitation program. 

Although between 60 and 65 percent of Greece’s 
7,500,000 population depends on agriculture for 
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a livelihood, only about 20 percent of the country’s 
50,000 square miles is arable. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that productivity in such areas can be in- 
creased four or five times. The conservation of the 
soil and water resources is basic to the rehabilita- 
tion and development of Greek agriculture. Five 
million dollars of the Greek aid program funds 
have been budgeted for the acquisition of equip- 
ment and supplies to restore and expand small- 
scale irrigation projects, as a part of which sub- 
surface water will be brought to the surface and 
used to increase production on individual farms 
in semi-arid areas. There can be a considerable 
expansion of dug and drilled wells without harm 
to the underground water supply. Mr. Braith- 
waite therefore will make an examination of exist- 
ing and potential well sites, surveying the equip- 
ment already in Greece, including that left by 
Unrra, and determining what further equipment 
and assistance are needed. Upon completion of 
this survey, the necessary equipment will be pro- 
cured and shipped to Greece. Further, since Greek 
workers do not have the necessary knowledge to 
operate fast American drilling equipment, Amer- 
ican personnel will be sent to train Greeks in han- 
dling the imported machinery. The objective is 
to have at least 20 equipped and trained crews of 
Greek workers with enough actual drilling expe- 
rience to carry on the project by June 30, 1948, 
when the present aid program terminates. 





PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


First Report to Congress on the United States Foreign 
Relief Program for the Period Ended September 30, 1947. 
Pub. 2985. 47 pp. 15¢. 


A detailed summary of the administration and carry- 
ing out of U.S. relief activities in Europe and the Far 
East, including as appendixes pertinent documents 
such as the relief agreements with Austria, Greece, 
and Italy. 
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Patent Rights: RDX and Other Explosives. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1628. Pub. 2903. 5 
pp. 5¢. 
Agreement Between the U.S. and Canada effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Washington September 
3 and 27, 1946; entered into force September 27, 1946. 


National Commission News, December 1, 1947. Pub. 2976. 
10 pp. 10¢ a copy; $1 a year. 
Published monthly for the United States National 
Commission for the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 


Intergovernmental Claims. Treaties and Other Interna- 

tional Acts Series 1635. Pub. 2921. 2 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland Interpreting Agreement of March 27, 1946— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
February 19 and 28, 1947; entered into force Feb- 
ruary 28, 1947. 

















INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 
Calendar of Meetings* 
Adjourned During Month of November 
United Nations: 1947 
ec a os ee es AS. a th e's Lake Success and Flush- | Sept. 16-Nov, 29 
ing Meadow. 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body: Twenty-ninth Session . . a ae Nov. 17-22 
Ecz (Economic Commission for Europe) : 
Ceomeiee Ge Ge «st ie tes 8 Sa a a #26 J EP ae Nov. 18-22 
Committee on Industry and Materials. ......... SR 6s a en ck Nov. 22-27 
Permanent Central Opium Board. ...........2+4.. Ws Sk ae ee Nov. 24-29 
International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meet- | Geneva ........ Apr. 10—Oct. 30 
ing of Preparatory Committee. 
National Exhibition and Meeting of Cartography and Optics. . .| Florence, Italy... . . Oct. 27—Nov. 9 
ILo (International Labor Organization): Preparatory Regional Asian | New Delhi. ...... Oct. 27—Nov. 10 
Conference. 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization): 
First Part of Fourth Session of Executive Board ........ Mexico City. ..... Nov. 1-5 
International Council of Museums: Interim General Council. . .| Mexico City. ..... Nov. 7-14 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): Special Conference | Geneva ....... Nov. 3-25 
on Multilateral Aviation Agreement. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): First Session of the | Washington... . Nov. 4-14 
Council. 
Inter-American Conference and Committee on Social Security . . .| Rio de Janeiro... . . Nov. 10-22 
in Session as of November 30, 1947 1946 
CN ae tie gh oe Ok es eee a ne ae Feb. 26- 
United Nations: 
a ay ge ioe 6 See 88 6 week Lake Success. . . . . .| Mar. 25- 
fa Pee eee eee ee Lake Success. .... . Mar. 25- 
ee ae eee a Lake Success. ..... June 14— 
1947 
Commission on Conventional Armaments .......... Lake Success . . . «| Mar, 24 
Security Council’s Good Offices Committee on Indonesia . . Indonesian Territories . .| Oct. 21- 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council) : 
Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability. . Lake Success. .. . Nov. 17—Dee. 15? 
Subcommission on Economic Development. ........ Lake Success . Nov. 17—Dec. 15? 
Subcommission on Protection of Minorities and Prevention of | Geneva . . Nov. 24—-Dee. 5 
Discrimination. 
Trusteeship Council: Second Session ..........4.4.. Lake Success. . . Nov. 20- 
Trade and Employment Conference. ............. EN 3 ig we, ei aER Nov. 21- 
General Assembly’s Special Balkan Committee. ...... ee. 0 Nov. 24- 
Ecarse (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East) . . . .| Baguio, Philippines Noy. 24— 
German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 1946 
SE ae ee is amare ae, a a rca ES ae tro Sept. 3- 
I Bo tae 5 Eh OES TS 5g 8 0 0 0 eu RTS ove. ve mae Nov. 12- 
1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
2 Tentative. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 








Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan. .......2...2.2... Washington .... . .| Oct. 24— 
bg 1947 
Jana (Inter-Allied Reparations Agency): Meetings on Conflicting | Brussels. ....... Sept. 8- 


Claims to German Assets. 


- 29 B crm (Council of Foreign Ministers) : 





Meeting of Deputies for Italian Colonial Problems ...... . a eS - - «| Oct. & 
Meeting of Deputies for Germany ....... Erne 6 fC OS 2 Nov. 6- 
re GS oie 6 eee ee ee a Mies Lae SS aa es ce . . «| Nov. 25- 
Narsa (North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement): Meet- | Habana. .... . . .| Nov. 1- 
ing of Technicians. 
30 Unzsco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- | Mexico City... . . .| Nov. 6— 
ganization): Second Session of General Conference. 
9 Fifth Meeting of Inter-American Bar Association. ....... aa 
10 Scheduled for December 1947-February 1948 1947 
Icer (International Children’s Emergency Fund): Program Com- | Lake Success. .... .| Dee. 1- 
mittee. 


United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 




















Human Rights Commission: Second Session. ..... . 5) of RE 50k oe oe . . «| Dee. 1-192 
1948 
Commission on the Statusof Women .......... .. .| Lake Success. ..... Jan. 5-16 
eet Tees Sot BS ee Fa od eo ee op RA Oia... 50 ee 
Ecz (Economic Commission for Europe): Third Session. . . . .| Geneva ........ January 
International Maritime Conference. ........ eee 0 Ue Feb. 19- 
1947 
Preliminary Discussions on Treatment of German Trade-Mark | London........ Dec. 2- 
Rights. 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
eee oe eee OID 6.60 es oo be Dec. 2- 
160d Gesslen of Goverming Body ... . 1 5 6 te ee ot wes CO. eo kece wee Dee. 11- 
Fifth Meeting of Caribbean Commission. ............ Wem iis 8 eee Dec. 8-13 
International Wheat Council: 17th Session ........... Washington ....... Dec. 8- 
Arts and Handicrafts Exhibition of American Elementary School | Montevideo ..... . Early December 
Children. 
a Iuss (International Union of Biological Sciences) : 
5 Symposium on “Organization of Biological Control” ..... . Undetermined ..... December 
1948 
enter Clee ng ate ak ks WO ak 6 pales ee ey ae Feb. 2-3 
Third Pan American Congress of Ophthalmology ......... ee. eed. PS Jan. 4-10 
Ninth Pan American Child Congress .............. No. sscsni te ats Jan. 5- 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): Statistics Divi- | Montreal ....... Jan. 13- 
sion: First Session. 
First Meeting of Provisional Frequency Board. ......... Gee aK re ete Jan. 15- 
Tro (International Refugee Organization): Fifth Part of First Ses- | Geneva or Lausanne . .| Jan. 15- 
sion of Preparatory Committee. 
* Tentative. 
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Ninth International Conference of American States 


Wuo (World Health Organization) : 
Committee on Administration and Finance 
Fifth Session of Interim Commission 


International Telecommunication Union: 
tive Council. 


Special Committee To Make Recommendations for the Coordination 
of Safety Activities in Fields of Aviation, Meteorology, Shipping, 


and Telecommunications. 


American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 


Meeting of International Council. 


Sixth Pan American Railway Congress 


ee a on ke 


ae ee Tel ee eae ee a So 


Meeting of Administra- 


ie fe ee ee ey Be ke ee ek 


Jan, 17- 


19- 
22- 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Geneva 


Y: os © 2 ale ae 


Jan. 


Jan. 27- 


January 


Feb. 28- 


a) ae eo er a er oe 











International Statistical Conferences 


ARTICLE BY HENRY P. CAULFIELD, JR. 


The first opportunity in nearly 10 years for the 
leading statisticians of the world to get together, 
to exchange knowledge of new statistical methods 
and their applications, and to learn at first hand 
of official programs for international statistical 
development, as well as to plan their professional 
role in international affairs, was afforded by the 
international statistical conferences which were 
held in Washington, D. C., September 6-18, 1947.2 

The Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, recognizing the opportunity afforded by 
the presence in the United States during Septem- 
ber of the world’s statistical leaders to develop and 
promote the statistical activities of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, decided by 


1 BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1947, p. 516. 


*Foreign participants included persons from the fol- 
lowing countries: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, British West Indies, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hun- 
gary, Iceland, India, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Lebanon, Lux- 
embourg, Mexico, Netherlands, Netherlands Hast Indies, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Palestine, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Republic, Poland, Portugal, 
Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Af- 
rica, United Kingdom, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 
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resolution of March 29, 1947, to convene the World 
Statistical Congress to meet in conjunction with 
the other sessions, namely, the Twenty-fifth Se 
sion of the International Statistical Institute ani 
the First General Assembly of the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute, convened at the invitation of 


tio 
Co 


tic 





the United States Government; the Thirty-ninth 
Session of the Econometric Society ; an organizing 
meeting of an International Association for Re 
search in Income and Wealth; and business mee 
ings of the International Union for the Scientifi 
Investigation of Population Problems. In all 
there were 58 technical and business meetings and 
30 social events in which 616 registered partid 
pants took part. Some 292 participants were from 
the United States, and 324 were from 55 othe 
nations.” 

Declaring that “there is no substitute for facts 
for clear and systematically organized facts’, 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Ne 
tions, welcomed the assembled statisticians on be 
half of the United Nations at the formal opening 
meeting and reinforced their faith in the impor 
tance of statistical work. On behalf of President 
Truman, who was then attending the Inter-Amer: 
can Conference for the Maintenance of Continel- 
tal Peace and Security at Rio de Janeiro, the Se 
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retary of Commerce, W. Averell Harriman, wel- 
comed the participants in the conferences and con- 
veyed the President’s hope “that you men will find 
means of binding the world together in arrange- 
ments for the collection and free exchange of de- 
pendable economic and social information con- 
cerning all people.” 


Technical Programs 

During the ensuing 10 days of the conferences, 
the technical, organizational, and reorganizational 
objectives were pursued. The technical meetings 
were of two types. The first type, comprising for 
the most part the meetings of the World Statisti- 
cal Congress, consisted of papers and discussions 
which informed the participants of the organiza- 
tion and work of the Statistical and Population 
Commissions of the United Nations, of its Statis- 
tical Office and Population Division, and of the 
statistical activities of the specialized agencies. 
Papers were presented at the congress meetings, 
for example, on “The Development of Interna- 
tional Demographic Statistics” and “The Com- 
parability of National Income Statistics”. Also as 
apart of the congress program, official statisticians 
of several governments presented papers on recent 
developments in statistical activities of their na- 
tional governments. Included in other parts of 
the program of the conferences were similar papers 
designed to give practical information on present 
plans and procedures for the “World Census of 
Agriculture”, to be conducted by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and “The 1950 Census 
of the Americas”, which is being planned by an 
intergovernmental committee operating under 
the auspices of the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute. 

Through the presentation and discussion of 
these and other papers, participants in the confer- 
ences became fully acquainted with the most sig- 
nificant developments in official international and 
national statistical activities. Government statisti- 
cians from most of the countries of the world now 
have the opportunity of taking these statistical ac- 
tivities into full account when pursuing their own 
national activities in this field. 

The frontiers of statistical methodology and its 
Scientific applications to economic, demographic, 
and social statistics were explored in the second 
type of technical meetings of the conferences. 
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Through these meetings, which comprised the 
major part of the activities of the conferences, the 
world’s leading statisticians were enabled for the 
first time since the 1938 session of the International 
Statistical Institute in Prague to become ac- 
quainted, on a first-hand basis, with the latest 
scientific advances in statistics, Of outstanding 
importance in this regard were the papers on 
“statistical sampling”. Considerable development 
has taken place in this field during the last 10 
years, primarily in the United Kingdom, India, 
and the United States. Thus the conferences have 
enabled statisticians from most of the countries of 
the world to become fully up to date in sampling 
theory and in its applications to various fields, 
such as public-opinion polling, population estimat- 
ing, marketing research, and quality control. The 
meeting devoted to the subject of “experimental 
design” was also of importance from the point of 
view of spreading knowledge of a subject which 
has been developed in a few countries. The 
founder of this field, Ronald A. Fisher, of the 
United Kingdom, presented a paper on general 
theory; others presented papers on application of 
experimental design to biology and sociology. 
Knowledge of concepts and methods used in the 
development of national-income statistics is more 
wide-spread than certain of the other fields dis- 
cussed, but few statistical fields are of more basic 
importance in the development and execution of 
national and international economic policies. 
National-income statistics were included in the 
program of the World Statistical Congress, where 
the current practical developments and problems 
in the field were discussed. They were also sub- 
jected to penetrating scientific analysis through 
papers on “Recent Experiments in Social Ac- 
counting: Flexible and Dynamic Budgets”, “Na- 
tional Income and Industrial Structure”, and a 
paper presenting a “concept of national income 
applicable to countries differing significantly with 
respect to the role of government in the economy”. 
Of direct importance to current international 
economic affairs, although highly technical in its 
presentation, was a paper on the “Problems of 
Dollar Scarcity” given by Jan Tinbergen of the 
Netherlands, along with other papers on the sta- 
tistics of foreign exchange and international 


trade. 
Many other technical papers were presented 





ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


covering application of statistics in diverse fields, 
such as business control, tuberculosis control, lit- 
erary production, costs of living, and population 
changes. In addition considerable discussion was 
devoted to general problems of statistical meth- 
odology. 

A final word with respect to technical programs 
should be said of the round-table discussion meet- 
ings conducted by the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute. Discussion was based for the most part 
upon background material made available to dis- 
cussion panels by the institute staff, rather than 
upon papers presented by individual statisticians. 
These discussions covered such subjects as “Sta- 
tistical Training Methods and Materials in the 
Americas”, “Foreign Trade Statistics in the 
Americas”, “Industrial and Mining Statistics”, 
and “Educational and Cultural Statistics”. 





Organization and Reorganization of 
Statistical Societies : 

Of more significance possibly for the future 
than the technical meetings of these conferences 
were the meetings concerned with the organiza- 
tion and reorganization of certain of the groups 
taking part in the conferences. It is believed by 
many leading statisticians and persons concerned 
with scientific and cultural development that the 
“world statistical system” that is emerging—with 
the United Nations at the center and with its spe- 
cialized agencies as well as the statistical activities 
of member nations related to it—cannot be con- 
sidered complete without the establishment of 
effective organizations for the future professional 
and scientific collaboration of statisticians at the 
international level. 

Of central importance in this regard were the 
discussions and steps taken in the sessions of the 
International Statistical Institute looking toward 
the revision of its statutes. The institute’s biennial 
meetings, until the establishment of the League of 
Nations, provided the only opportunity for official 
as well as unofficial and professional international 
collaboration in the field of statistics. With the 


* Newly elected officers of the International Union for 
the Scientific Study of Population are: president, A. 
Landry (France) ; vice presidents, A. Arca Parr6é (Peru), 
L. Boldrini (Italy), D. V. Glass (United Kingdom), L. 
Hersch (Switzerland), A. J. Lotka (United States), S. 
Szule (Poland), Ta Chen (China); secretary treasurer, 
G. Mauco (France). 
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advent of the League, but now more clearly wit 
the establishment of the United Nations and j 
specialized agencies, a change of emphasis in 
role of the institute has become inevitable. Hoy. 


this role the institute has already applied for and 
has been admitted to consultative status with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Ne 
tions. It will work particularly with the Statisti- 
cal and Population Commissions of the Couneil 

In charting the future role of the Institute, ity 
members also had to take cognizance of the emer. 
gence of professional societies in specialized statis 
tical fields, such as the Econometric Society, a 
well as those organized on a regional basis, such 
as the Inter-American Statistical Institute. The 
proposed revised statutes of the International 
Statistical Institute recognize the existence of 
international societies of statisticians in specialized 
fields as well as in regions, and they provide for 
the possibility of affiliation of these societies 
along with national statistical societies, with th 
Institute. Provision has also been made for th 
establishment of departments of the Institute for 
statisticians specializing in a particular field. Th 
proposed revised statutes will still provide for a 
elective membership of highly qualified statisti 
cians in the Institute itself. 

The International Statistical Institute’s recog 
nition of the establishment of specialized and re 
gional societies at this session was particularly 
important because of the organization or reorgal 
ization of a number of these societies. The Inter 
national Union for the Scientific Investigation 0 
Population Problems also took steps during the 
conferences to revise its statutes. It elected new 
officers and changed its name to the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of Population’ 
Provisional statutes for the International Asso¢r 
ation for Research in Income and Wealth wert 


ever, it will continue to be the principal ageng§ non 
through which professional and scientific inter} the 


vithf of Simon Kuznets of the United States.‘ The 


if council is expected to make plans for the first 


the Econometric ahem in International Statis- 
tics”, by Charles F. Roos (United States), first 
vice president of the society. 

On the periphery of the Washington sessions, 
and taking advantage of the attendance they at- 
tracted, two other international societies devoted 
to specialized fields of statistics were created: a 


| Biometric Society, formed at Woods Hole, Massa- 


chusetts, and a society of specialists in public- 
opinion measurement, at Williamstown, Massa- 


chusetts. 


nd 
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All of these societies working in specialized 
fields were represented at a combined meeting dur- 
ing the conferences at which the general problem 
of and plans for professional and scientific or- 
ganization were discussed. Considerable interest 
was expressed in the possibility of affiliation with 
the International Statistical Institute, if and when 
that should be possible as a result of the adoption 
of its revised statutes. It is believed by many 
that affiliation, while giving full freedom of organ- 
ation and scientific development to societies of 
statisticians whose interests are primarily in par- 
ticular fields, will provide a means whereby meth- 
ods developed in one field can more effectively be 
made available to those in other specialized fields. 

The problem of the relationship of the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute, the only regional 
statistical society in existence, is complicated by 
the fact of its semi-official character. In addition 
to individual membership of statisticians in the 
institute, governments of the Western Hemisphere 
are also members. The institute elected new 
dficers° and transacted other business, but con- 
sideration of its future role centered more on its 
relationship to the Pan American Union and to 
the inter-American system in general. The deci- 
sions of the forthcoming conferences at Bogoté 
in January 1948 with respect to the further organi- 
uation of the inter-American system will be of 
considerable importance in charting the future of 
this institute and its relationship to international 
professional and scientific statistical societies. 
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Much work must yet be done in the organiza- 
tion, reorganization, and revitalization of the pro- 
fessional and scientific statistical societies before 
they will contribute fully to the realization of a 
“world statistical system”. The International 
Statistical Institute, however, may be expected to 
play a leading role in the development of inter- 
national statistics. Under the leadership of its 
president, Stuart A. Rice (Assistant Director of 
the United States Bureau of the Budget) and its 
other newly elected officers, the institute, in co- 
operation with societies devoted to the develop- 
ment of statistics in specialized fields and regions, 
may be expected to develop a vigorous and useful 
program of professional and scientific activities 
which will complement the work of the inter- 
governmental agencies in this field. 

The International Statistical Conferences of 
1947 set a new pattern for the cooperation of inter- 
governmental organizations and professional and 
scientific societies concerned in various ways with 
interrelated fields of interest. Such conferences 
give each the opportunity to reinforce and give 
direction to the appropriate role of the other. 
Both intergovernmental activities and scientific 
and cultural developments are stimulated. The 
United States Government, its leading statisti- 
cians, and others who contributed to the success of 
the conferences may be proud of this achievement 
in which they have taken a leading part. The bene- 
fits to the United States in the winning of friends 
abroad, in the scientific and statistical knowledge 
secured, and in the further development of 
friendly and peaceful international relations may 
be expected to accrue for years to come. 


*Members of the interim council of the International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth are: 
Simon Kuznets (United States), temporary chairman, 
J. R. N. Stone (United Kingdom), Colin Clark, 
(Australia), Milton Gilbert (United States), V. K. R. V. 
Rao (India), J. B. D. Derksen (the Netherlands), J 
Tinbergen (the Netherlands) , Francois Perroux (France), 
and E. F. Lundburg (Sweden). 

* Newly elected officers of the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute are: president, Ramon Beteta (Mexico) ; first 
vice president, Stuart A. Rice (United States); second 
vice president, Carlos Lleras Restrepo (Colombia) ; third 
vice president, Roberto Vergara (Chile); treasurer, M. 
Perez Guerrero (Venezuela); secretary general, Halbert 
L. Dunn (United States). M. A. Teixeira de Freitas 
(Brazil), the retiring president of the Institute, was 
elected honorary president. 
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Objectives of Reparation Removals Program in Ge 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY LOVETT 


[Released to the press November 26] 

During past weeks there have been a number of 
statements appearing in the press which allege 
that the program for dismantling German plants 
under the revised level-of-industry plan for the 
bizonal area conflicts with the objectives of the 
European Recovery Plan and increases the cost of 
foreign aid to be borne by the United States. It 
has been argued that Germany could in the near 
future produce from these plants products which 
are urgently needed by other European countries 
and, in addition, that the dismantling program di- 
verts substantial amounts of German labor and 
materials from productive use. Furthermore, it 
is stated that the level-of-industry plan places a 
permanent and low ceiling over the future German 
standard of living and that severe unemployment 
will result. 

These arguments are not supported by the facts. 
The basic purpose of the removal program is to 
transfer as reparations to countries which suffered 
war damage excess productive capacity in Ger- 
many. The full use of all existing capacity in 
Germany is prevented by shortages of food, fuel, 
and raw materials. These shortages are world- 
wide and are likely to persist throughout the period 
of the European Recovery Program. The only 
way by which Germany could use its total indus- 
trial capacity would be to grant her absolute pri- 
ority over other European countries in the alloca- 
tion of these scarce materials. Such action is, of 
course, completely undesirable, and it is expected 
that the utmost German effort will be required 
to attain even by 1951 the volume of output in the 
bizonal area envisaged by the revised level-of- 
industry plan. 

Furthermore, at the present time capital re- 
movals are the only form in which Germany can 
pay even partial reparation for the damage in- 
flicted upon her victims. The contemplated re- 
movals in large part represent transfers of plants 
which were established in connection with the Ger- 





man war machine and which have been determing exp 
by the United States and United Kingdom author. but: 
ties in Germany to be unnecessary for the Germaf . 
peacetimeeconomy. Other countries, in large pari 
because of German destruction, urgently need thi . 
equipment, and it could not be procured elsewher, the 
or, if available, could only be procured by the us|" 
of dollar credits. The usefulness of such equip{™® 
ment to the recipient countries is amply evidenced 
by the eagerness with which the member nations wer 
of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency seek tj Pre 
secure it. forn 
Rather than serving as a drain upon the United | quir 
States through increased financial assistance to] 9939 
other European countries, the removal program] T 
will tend to have the opposite effect of lessening} oy 
this burden. This will result not only from th 
partial fulfilment of capital requirements but al} ,),,, 
through the products manufactured, as this equip} ,,, 
ment is integrated into the productive facilities @ ;_ 
the recipient countries. be 
The revised level-of-industry plan does not per Pan 
manently limit German production and the Ger sith 
man standard of living. The capacity which ist ad 
be transferred under the removal program would . 
as indicated before, remain idle in Germany durf * I 
ing the next few years, if not removed, and continu] “I 
to deteriorate. Within whatever limits may final & 
be determined with regard to security against ft T 
ture aggression, Germany will be free to expanig ‘ive 
production, and thus there is no permanent poy “ 
ductive ceiling to cause unemployment. Am 
The amount of labor and materials required ts 
dismantle and ship reparation plants is relatively 
negligible, when weighed against the other adval- 
tages of the program. The chief raw materidl 
used is low-grade lumber, of which supplies in Ger 
many are ample. Only a few tens of thousands 
workers, largely unskilled, are employed in the dis 
mantling program, and many of these have this 
far been drawn from the ranks of displaced persols 
in Germany. 
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ts From Mutual Trade Concessions 
Statement by Acting Secretary Lovett 


[Released to the press November 26] 
Fears have been expressed that the concessions 
ami nade under the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade, authenticated at Geneva October 30 and 
announced by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations on November 18, will bring injury to 
_ [United States industry, agriculture, or labor. The 
rminel experts are confident that this will not be the case 
uthot but that the mutual concessions given and received 
will bring great and lasting benefits to the people 
nt of the United States. The Department feels that 
swhers| the ties of economic friendship and cooperation 
the yy{ between the nations which are parties to this agree- 
equip. ment will be strengthened by it. 
dencajj The tariff concessions made by the United States 
vations§ were made under the authority conferred upon the 
eek ti] President by the Trade Agreements Act and were 
formulated according to the procedures and re- 
United} quirements of that act and of Executive Order 
nee 0} 9882 of February 25, 1947.21 
ogra! The Executive order made mandatory the previ- 
seming} ous commitments of the interdepartmental trade- 
mi the} sereements organization to include a safeguarding 
it als clause providing that, if, through unforeseen de- 
{uP} velopments, imports of concession items enter in 
ties al increased quantities and under such conditions as 
to cause, or threaten to cause, serious injury to 
domestic producers of like or similar products, 
either party to the agreement may withdraw or 
modify such concession. The Tariff Commission, 
a long-established bipartisan agency, was made 
responsible for investigations and recommenda- 
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inal) “ons under the safeguarding clause. 
st ful The President, at the time of issuing his Execu- 


cpanif tive order, said of the provisions: 
t p{ “They simply make assurance doubly sure that 


‘ American interests will be properly safeguarded.” 
red to 


i’ Time Extended for Filing Tax Returns 

terial) in Bulgaria 

. Ger: [ Released to the press November 25] 
ds of The Department of State has been informed by 
edi! the American Legation at Sofia that a decision of 
tht the Council of Ministers published in the Bul- 
— garian Official Gazette of November 14 further 
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postpones the final date for submission of declara- 
tions under the capital-levy tax law from October 
31 to December 31, 1947, for persons residing 
outside Bulgaria. The decision also requires such 
persons to pay the first one third of their tax by 
the same date. 

As indicated in the Department’s previous an- 
nouncements regarding this tax, assets, including 
real property, bank accounts, securities, etc., in 
Bulgaria are subject to the tax.2 The Department 
has also been informed that the Bulgarian Lega- 
tion, 2841 McGill Terrace NW., Washington, D.C., 


is authorized to accept returns. 


Procedure for Filing War Claims in Burma 


[Released to the som November 19] 

The Department of State has been informed 
that claims for war damage to American property 
in Burma may be registered with the Burma War 
Damage Claims Commission, an agency of the 
Government of Burma. ° Claims not already filed 
should be submitted to the American Embassy at 
Rangoon for transmittal to the Commission. 

The terms of reference of the Commission state 
that registration may be made of damage to im- 
movable and movable property and, in certain 
cases, of losses of goods in Burma arising from war 
circumstances during the period between December 
8, 1941, and March 31, 1946. The phrase “damage 
arising from war circumstances” is broadly de- 
fined. It includes, for example, damage caused by 
measures taken under proper authority for the pur- 
pose of denying or diminishing the use of the land 
and goods to the enemy. 

Registration is being made to assist the Govern- 
ment of Burma in reaching decisions as to the ex- 
tent of the liability to be assumed in respect of the 
various categories of claims and, if necessary, to 
determine the priority in which claims should be 
met. The consideration and assessment of claims 
does not commit the Government of Burma to the 
payment of compensation except in cases of claims 
admissible under existing law. 


112 Federal Register 1363. 
*BurreTin of July 6, 1947, p. 46, and Aug. 24, 1947, 
p. 890. 
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Procedure for Filing Claims'for Property 
Lost in Netherlands Indies 


[Released to the press November 25] 


The Department of State has been informed 
that applications for the recovery of identifiable 
property which was removed, or is presumed to 
have been removed, from the Netherlands Indies 
by Japanese forces during the war should be sub- 
mitted to the Raad voor Oorlogsschade (Board 
for War Damage), Koningsplein West 2, Batavia, 
Java. That Board undertakes to forward such 
applications to the Netherlands Military Mission 
at Tokyo for presentation to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. This procedure 
has been adopted to implement the principle, es- 
tablished by the Far Eastern Commission, that 
looted property which is discovered in Japan will 
be delivered to the government of the country 
from which it was removed for ultimate return to 
the original owner. 

By virtue of the ordinance for juridical restora- 
tion published in Staatsblad 1947, no. 70, forced 
transfers of property which took place in the 
Netherlands Indies during the Japanese occupa- 
tion may be declared void or may be modified. 
Requests for such action which may involve either 
real or personal property must be submitted by 
or on behalf of the person concerned to the Raad 
voor het Rechtsherstel in Nederlands Indie. Such 
requests should be well grounded and must be sup- 
ported by documentary evidence. This proce- 
dure is available to all claimants excepting those 
of enemy nationality. No time limit has as yet 
been fixed, but December 31, 1947, is being con- 
sidered as the ultimate date on which claims of 
this nature must be presented. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Departmental Regulations 


Biditing of the documentary record of the foreign 
relations of the United States: (Effective 
10-27-47) 


297.1 


I Scope or DocUMENTATION. The publications entitled 
Foreign Relations of the United States constitute the offi- 
cial published record of United States foreign policy. 
These volumes include all papers relating to major poli- 
cies and decisions of the Department in the matter of for- 
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eign relations, together with appropriate materials ¢ 
cerning the events and facts which contributed to ¢ 
formulation of such decisions or policies. 


II RESPONSIBILITY OF THE DIVISION or Hisroricar fF 
Icy Research (RE). The responsibility for editing ty 
basic documentary record of American foreign policy h 
Foreign Relations of the United States is vested in RB, 
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IiI COMPLETENESS OF RECORD. 


A It is assumed that the documentation will be su} 
stantially complete as regards the files of the Departmen 0 
Within these limits, certain omissions of documents «§ miss 
parts of documents are permissible: cont 


1 To avoid publication of matters which wows T! 
tend to impede current diplomatic negotiations or othe :las: 
business. deta 

2 To condense the record and avoid repetition ¢ 
needless details. see 

3 To preserve the confidence reposed in the De} Wish 
partment by other governments and by individuals, 

4 To avoid needless offense to other nationalitig 
or individuals. 

5 To eliminate personal opinions presented i 
despatches and not acted upon by the Department, 1 
this there is one qualification—in connection with majq 
decisions it is desirable, where possible, to show th] be ] 
alternatives presented to the Department when th hoa) 
decision was made. ir 


















B No deletions shall be made without clearly ind § men 
cating the place in the text where the deletion occurs. | reas 


IV CLEARANCE To Bre OBTAINED BY RB. In discharging 
its responsibility for selecting materials for publication h pea 
Foreign Relations of the United States, RB shall: emy 
A Refer to the appropriate policy offices such papet 
as would appear to require policy clearance. : 
B Refer to the appropriate foreign governments mg ™S 
quests for permission to print certain documents originat§ 4pp 
ing with them which it is desired to publish as part of th spec 
diplomatic correspondence of the United States. Without 
such permission the documents in question will not & th 
used. ° 





V RESPONSIBILITY OF THE DIVISION OF PUBLICATION edy 


(PB). The Division of Publications (PB) shall: seek 
A Proofread and edit the copy. T 
B Prepare lists of papers and indexes. alty 
Cc Arrange for distribution of printed copies. of t 

mer 
asce 

Appointment of Officers “sl 

V 

pro 

Frank G. Wisner as Deputy to the Assistant Secretaty§ whj 
for occupied areas, effective November 10, 1947. Sta: 


Edward E. Hunt as Chief of the Division of Protectitt 
Services, Office of Controls, effective November 16, 1947. §°8° 
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The Department Permits Seven Dismissed Employees 
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To Resign Without Prejudice 


[Released to the press November 17] 

On June 23, 1947, the Department of State dis- 
missed 10 employees on the grounds that their 
continued employment constituted a security risk. 

The Department’s action was based upon highly 
dassified material which it could not reveal in 
detail to the employees. The employees were, how- 
ever, permitted to make whatever statements they 
wished for their records. 

The files on the employees were reviewed by 
the Department’s Personnel Security Board after 
that board was established on July 9, 1947. On 
the basis of this review, the board recommended to 
the Secretary that 3 of the 10 employees should 
be permitted to resign without prejudice. The 
board’s recommendation was followed. 

In its order establishing the board, the Depart- 
ment stated that employees dismissed for security 
reasons were to have the right of appeal. The 
Department has reiterated that this right of ap- 
peal is fundamental; that without this right the 
employee cannot be safeguarded from possible 
injustice. 

The statute under which the Department dis- 
missed the employees provided one channel of 
appeal. The Civil Service Commission was 
specifically charged with reviewing the cases of 
employees who sought employment elsewhere in 
the Federal Government. A number of the dis- 
missed employees have pointed out that this rem- 
ey is not available to them because they do not 
sek employment elsewhere in the Government. 

The Department informally requested the Loy- 
ilty Review Board to accept jurisdiction on appeal 
of the former employees dismissed by the Depart- 
ment. On November 15, 1947, the Department 
ascertained that the newly appointed Loyalty Re- 
view Board in the Civil Service Commission would 
have jurisdiction only in those cases arising under 
procedures specified in Executive Order 9835, 


retail which established the Board. The Department of 
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State, together with several other highly sensitive 
agencies, is specifically exempted from these pro- 
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cedures, and they were not followed in the cases 
at issue. 

In view of that determination, the dismissed 
employees have no way to appeal the Department’s 
findings in their cases. 

Seven of the former employees have requested 
that they be permitted to resign if no appeal is 
possible. 

In as much as the only remedy presently avail- 
able to these employees (that of obtaining clear- 
ance for employment elsewhere in the Federal 
Government) is not effective because they do not 
intend to seek such employment, the Department 
has concluded that in order to avoid a possible 
injustice to them, they should be permitted to 
resign without prejudice. 

Furthermore, in view of the great importance 
which the Department attaches to the right of 
appeal for its employees, it is taking all steps to 
insure that its employees will have the right of 
appeal to the Loyalty Review Board in the future. 


Letters of Credence 


Dominican Republic 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Domin- 
ican Republic, Luis Francisco Thomen, presented 
his credentials to the President on November 18. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 914 of November 18, 1947. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Nuevitas, Cuba, was moved 
to Camagiiey, effective December 1, 1947. 
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The Council of Foreign Ministers 


London Meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Statements by Secretary 
Marshall: 

Polish-German Frontier 
Need for Provisional German Govern- 


The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


“A World-Wide Humanitarian Problem’’. 
By Louis Kepler Hyde, Jr 
ha for a Declaration of Human 
ights: 
Statement on U.S. Proposal 
Text of Proposal for a Declaration of 
Human Rights . . 
Relations of Members of the United Na- 
tions With Spain . 
a on Abolishing Privilege of the 
eto. . 
U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliog- 


raphy . 
International Statistical Conferences. 
ticle by Henry P. Caulfield, Jr. . . 


Foreign Aid and Reconstruction 


Factors Affecting Recovery Program in 
Greece. Statement by Acting Sec- 
retary Lovett 

Public Roads Administration To Assist in 
Turkish Aid Roads Program .. . 

Amaa Official To Confer on Greek Aid 
Program . 

Albert W. Braithwaite Appointed Consult- 
ant to AmMac . . Ch aeds Secs 


Economic Affairs 


Time Extended for Filing Tax Returns in 
Bulgaria 


Contributors 





Economic Affairs—Continued 


Procedure for Filing War Claims 
Burma. . 

Procedure for Filing Claims for Property 
Lost in Netherlands Indies 


Occupation Matters 


Objectives of Reparation Removals Pro- 
gram in Germany. Statement by 
Acting Secretary Lovett 


Treaty Information 


American Interest in International Motor 
Travel. Article by H. H. Kelly 

Benefits From Mutual Trade Concessions. 
Statement by Acting Secretary 
Lovett . 


Calendar of International Meetings 
General Policy 

Letters of Credence: Dominican Republic. 
The Foreign Service 

Consular Offices 

The Department 

Departmental Regulations 


.Appointment of Officers 


The Department Permits Seven Dismissed 
Employees To Resign Without Preju- 


Publications 
Department of State 


H. H. Kelly, author of the article on international motor travel, 
is Assistant Director of the Office of Transport and SOUS ALON vx: > 
Department of State. 

Henry P. Caulfield, Jr., author of the article on the international 
statistical conferences, is in the Division of Statistical Standards, 
Bureau of the Budget; Mr. Caulfield served as executive secretary 
and treasurer for the joint arrangéments committee for the confer- 
ences. 
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